SPECIAL SECTION: starting birdwatching and choosing binoculars 
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Blackbird and starling bathing, drawn by Paul A. Nicholas. Turn to 
page 23 for details of a joint RSPB—Wildlife project on birds 
bathing in the garden. 
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vegetation to provide cover, that does not carry its 

population of voles. Few of us are really familiar with 
these engaging little mammals, and this article is intended to 
help you to know something of their ways, and also to learn 
techniques of study that can be applied to other small mam- 
mals. 


[ve CAN hardly be an acre of land, with enough 


Voles are distinguished from mice, rats and shrews by their 
short, blunt snouts and small ears, giving the head a rounded 
appearance that makes them look rather like small, chubby 
bears. They also have comparatively short tails. Three species 
are common throughout the mainland of Britain: the short- 
tailed or field vole; the bank vole; and the water vole or 
water rat. This article is only concerned with the two terres- 
trial species since these are easy to catch, keep and observe. 


Both the short-tailed and the bank vole are mouse-sized. 
The short-eared has ears so small that they are almost hidden 
in the greyish-brown fur, and a tail about one-third of the 
length of the head and body. The bank vole has slightly larger 
ears which show above the fur, a somewhat longer tail which 
is about half the length of the head and body, and a reddish 
or russet-brown colour on its upper parts. Both species are 


Terry Jennings, i” the first of two articles, des- 
cribes the habits of voles: small, mouse-like rodents 
which build a complex maze of tracks through thick 
grass. Yet the bank vole (photo by Jane Burton) can also 
climb high into the hedge looking for berries. Terry 
Jennings explains exactly how to attract voles to bait 
and watch them eating it. 


The undergtrass 
tunnellers 


grey, buff or nearly white on their undersides. 


The short-tailed vole is essentially a grassland animal, 
making its nest amongst the roots of the grass on which it 
feeds. It tends to prefer more open country, including mea- 
dows, parks, orchards, near plantations, wasteland and even 
unkempt gardens and graveyards: anywhere in fact where 
there is coarse grass. Its shallow runs and burrows amongst 
and beneath the grass roots form an elaborate criss-cross 
system of tunnels. Here and there the tunnels are expanded 
to form domed chambers or parlours, to which the voles 
convey little piles of grass stems cut into convenient lengths, 
to be eaten there at leisure. 


A brief search of nearly any patch of rank grass is almost 
certain to reveal a tunnel; by carefully following and opening 
this up the whole system can be disclosed. The condition of 
the neat little piles of fodder in the parlours and of the drop- 
pings—bright green when fresh—will show whether the 
tunnels are currently in use, and also give an idea of the 
density of population of the voles. You can map a number of 
vole tunnel-systems on graph paper to see if they follow any 
set pattern. 


The short-tailed voles’ domed nests of dry grass.may be on 


Voles are small rodents, distinguished by their blunt faces. Other small mammals—such as rats, mice, dormice and shrews 
—have pointed muzzles. There are three common British voles, and Terry Jennings writes about two of them: the short- 
tailed or field vole Microtus agrestis and the bank vole Clethrionomys glareolus. Our third species is the water vole, 
common along rivers and streams and extremely fond of sweet apples. (All photos by Jane Burton) 


the surface or in a hollow, and here the young are born and 
nursed. Sheets of corrugated iron laying on the ground seem 
to have an attraction for this species and if such a sheet is 
suddenly lifted it is often possible to catch the voles by hand 
before they have had time to bolt. Even if they have escaped 
their nests and runways are usually clearly visible. 


Little has been done with British mammals in trying to 
provide artificial nest sites as we do for birds. An obvious 
answer is to lay sheets of corrugated iron or uralite flat on the 
ground in a suitable undisturbed habitat. Another useful 
experiment for those with some talent at carpentry would be 
to construct some nest boxes, about six inches high, and to 
hide these in patches of rank grass and see if voles can be 
induced to use them. 


The breeding season for short-tailed voles extends roughly 
from March to September, although sometimes it may go 
on to December. The number of young in a litter is variable, 
but usually between three and six. As the young voles are 
themselves able to breed when they are little more than a 
month old and many females again become pregnant imme- 


diately after giving birth, a very rapid increase in numbers 
can take place under favourable conditions. 


what the cat brought in ? 

SHORT-TAILED voles exhibit cycles of abundance. Numbers 
gradually build up to a peak every few years, when they may 
occasionally reach plague proportions, and then suddenly 
decline to a minimum. As one of the commonest members of 
our vertebrate fauna, this vole provides a vital item of diet 
for many predators including cats, dogs, weasels, stoats, 
foxes, hawks, owls and snakes. In my own neighbourhood, 
most of the ‘mice’ brought home by the cats turn out to be 
short-tailed voles. It is useful to keep an eye on the prey of 
cats in this way because a great deal of interesting information 
can be gleaned on the small mammal species present in the 
surrounding district and also on fluctuations in the population 
of voles and other animals. If you know of an owl’s roosting 
place, particularly if it is a tawny or barn owl, further 
details of the small mammal population can be obtained. 
You must regularly collect the pellets that are regurgitated 
by the owls, soak them in water and carefully pull them to 
pieces to identify the skulls present. The dung of foxes and 
badgers can be similarly analysed. 


The favourite haunts of bank voles are hedgerows, banks, 
shrubberies, coppices and woods, preferably with under- 
growth. They make shallow burrows and runs and will form 
regular highways, both above and below ground, along a 
bank or loose wall. Their nests are made of chopped dry grass, 
sometimes lined with moss, wool or feathers, and usually 
placed on the ground or in a shallow depression; on occasion 
the nest is built above ground on the foundation of an old 
bird’s nest or in a tree stump, or underground in a chamber 
or burrow. 


Bank voles are good climbers, and better jumpers than their 
short-tailed relatives. They are also more omnivorous, eating 
berries, fruits, and such animal material (including insects and 
their larvae) as comes their way. They will climb bushes and 
small trees in search of berries or nuts, and may be observed 
running along branches several feet above the ground. 


The breeding season of the bank vole varies considerably 
but seems to extend from the middle of April until the begin- 
ning of October, during which time females may rear four 
or even five litters. Bank voles exhibit cycles of abundance, 
although they seldom reach the plague proportions of the 
short-tailed voles. They can be very destructive in gardens, 
taking bulbs, berries, fruit and buds. They climb bushes to 
obtain these last three items, nibble them off, and allow them 
to fall to the ground. Great care is therefore necessary to avoid 
incurring the wrath of keen gardeners when preparing to 
watch these animals. 


red torch for short-tails 

MOST of our wild animals are colour blind and their noc- 
turnally adapted eyes are almost blind to red light, so that if 
short-tailed voles are watched with the aid of a powerful 
torch covered with a red filter—red cellophane will do— they 
will unconcernedly carry on with their normal activities. 
Fortunately short-tailed and bank voles are as active by day 
as by night, so that a red light is not altogether necessary to 


watch them, although it is useful for watching short-tailed 
voles in areas where they are much disturbed during the 
daytime. A red torch is of doubtful value when watching 
bank voles since these animals are believed to be able to see 
red. If watching is to be carried out in the daytime, the best 
location is near dense cover, from which the animals can 
make quick foraging sallies. 


bait with oats and turnips 

THE USUAL technique for watching these small mammals is 
to get them used to feeding in one place by putting down 
food for several days beforehand. Place a board or piece of 
metal or canvas in a suitable spot and sprinkle it with oats 
and, if possible, small pieces of carrot, turnip or apple. 


Pre-bait in this way for several days. When you are satisfied 
that voles are visiting the food regularly, set up a box or 
folding stool. Better still make a hide, perhaps by erecting a 
tent. Put your stool or hide near the baiting area some hours 
before you plan to watch. If it is night, sit quietly and patiently 
until noise is heard coming from the undergrowth in the region 
of the feeding area, and then shine your torch on to the voles. 


A continual watch of this sort will reveal much valuable 
information about the ways of voles. In addition, if mixtures 
of different foods are given as bait, some idea of the food 
preferences of these animals can be gained. These apparent 
likes and dislikes may be tested with captive voles. Two further 
important ways of studying voles are by keeping them in 
captivity and, indirectly, by the use of live traps. I shall deal 
with these topics next month. 


The bank vole (opposite) is reddish brown and about 4 ins long. 
It has a long tail, and its ears are clearly visible above the fur. 
The short-tailed vole (below) is a little larger (5 ins), and is dark 
brown. It has a notably short tail and its ears are almost hidden 
by its fur. 
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< unwanted aliens 


FUR farms have added two mammals 
to the British List: coypu and mink. 
Between 1962 and 1965 over 136,000 
coypus were killed in East Anglia, and 
this fat, slug-like mammal (which eats 
sugar beet crops and damages river 
banks) is not now a serious problem. 
The American mink, on the other hand, 
is a growing menace. Two feet long and 
looking a bit like a weasel, it is a 
voracious beast that kills almost any- 
thing: pheasants, hens, fish, wildfowl. 
It now breeds in the wild in southern 
England, West Wales, Lancashire and 
the Scottish lowlands, and the Ministry 
of Agriculture is making huge efforts to 
exterminate it. 


Last year over 1,000 were trapped. 
But escapes from fur farms continue: 
I heard of 4,000 that got out in Wilt- 
shire last September. Most were re- 
captured, but no doubt some remained 
to breed in the wild. In spite of every 
effort, the mink is spotted on new 
rivers every year. I don’t think it will be 
as easily controlled as the coypu, and I 
suspect we shall have to accept it as 
being here to stay. 


. cats and cats 


HOW popular an animal is depends 
entirely on where it lives. Take cats. 
In New Zealand, reports the news 
bulletin. Kingfisher, pet-owners who 
are fed up with their cats are abandoning 
them* in the forest. The well-loved 
domestic puss is too clever as a hunter 


for primitive and often flightless NZ” 


birds, and is thus—once it escapes—a 
dangerous pest hated by conserva- 
tionists. A few thousand miles north- 
wards, in the Ryuku Islands between 


China and Japan, a new species of 
wildcat has been discovered. Named the 
Iriomote wildcat Mayailurus iriomo- 
tensis, it was at once given full protec- 
tion. 


by 


danger drugs 
THERE are several things getting into 
our food that worry me far more than 
pesticides. Tetracyclines, a powerful 
antibiotic group, are now commonly 
added to the diet of pigs and poultry. 


The antibiotics from the animals’ diet 
enter our bodies in the pork and chicken 
we eat. Gradually, the disease organisms 
that attack humans become resistant to 
tetracyclines. Alternatively, bacteria liv- 
ing in the bodies of the pigs and fowls 
develop a resistance, and pass this on to 
disease bacteria that attack us. This 
transfer of resistance to antibiotics from 
one bacterial disease to another is a 
new and dangerous phenomenon. The 
result is the same: in the end the drugs 
used on farm animals are liable to 
become useless for human medicine. 
Not long ago a dozen babies died from 
gastro-enteritis on Tees-side. They died 
because the disease proved resistant to 
every antibiotic the doctors tried. 


Again, consider the drug chloram- 
phenicol. It is the only effective medicine 
against typhoid fever. It is currently 
being used by vets. The bacteria in the 
bodies of animals treated with chloram- 
phenicol could develop resistance to 
the drug, and pass on this resistance 
to typhoid bacteria. Then a typhoid 
outbreak (and they do occur in Britain) 
would be extremely difficult to control. 


The use of drugs as part of the regular 
diet of farm animals should be banned 
entirely: we should not think very 


highly of a doctor who injected us with 
penicillin once a day merely because 
we might get flu next year. And drugs 
that are vital for human medicine 
should not be used on animals at all. 


long-lived gull 
LAST year a small group of American 
Girl Scouts picked up a dead gull on 
the shores of Lake Michigan. They 
checked on its legs to see if it was 
ringed, and saw a small copper band. 
They wrote off to the faded address on 
the ring. 


They learned later that the bird—a 
herring gull—had been ringed as a 
ten-day-old chick on 29 June 1930, on 
Monhegan Island, Maine, off the New 
England coast. 


36 years is a long life for a bird— 
this seems to be the longest which has 
ever been recorded in the wild. (In 
captivity birds live for much longer— 
the record is probably held by an eagle 
owl which died at sixty-eight!) It is 
always worth looking for rings on the 
legs of any bird corpses you find. In 
Britain, send all rings (even foreign 
ones) to the British Trust for Orni- 
thology, Beech Grove, Tring, Herts. 
The BTO will send the ring off to the 
right place, and let you know the 
previous history of the bird. 


57 varieties 


A RECENT aarticle in the Bulletin of - 
the British Spider Study Group noted 
57 species of spiders in a 500 square 
yard garden fronting on to the busy 
London-Canterbury road. One of the 


Seen a bird nesting somewhere unusual? 
Send us a photograph, and perhaps win a 
prize. Details on page 10. (Drawing: 
© Punch 1967) 


most interesting was Theridion lunatum, 
which is said to occur in the darkest 
parts of woods. Yet here it was found 
on a four-foot wooden fence, and 
seemed to appear on whichever side was 
in the sun. I suspect that many gardens 
could produce as wide a variety of 
spiders: W. S. Bristowe’s World of 
Spiders (Collins New Naturalist series, 
30s) is a good introduction to the 
subject. 


nestboxes 
I HAVE been investigating nestboxes 
over the last few weeks, and can whole- 
heartedly recommend two. The boxes 
from the RSPB (15/9 post free from The 
Lodge, Sandy, Beds.) and the Scottish 
National Institution for the War Blinded 
(13/- post free from Linburn, Kirknew- 
ton, Midlothian) are both dual-purpose. 
They have a hole entrance for tits, and 
can be converted into the open-fronted 
type for robins and flycatchers. 


Of the two, the SNIWB one is slightly 
cheaper, arrives by return of post, and 
is made of rough cedar. The RSPB box 
is made of plywood, is rather easier to 
fix to the tree, and has drainage holes 
inside. Both are made by disabled 
workers; the sales of both go to charity; 
both will be appreciated by your birds. 
There’s still time to get them up and 
nested in this year. 


= concrete help 


A MOST unusual nestbox is one made 
of concrete—for house martins. These 
attractive birds have been declining in 
many areas for some years. One reason 
is that house sparrows forcibly evict the 
martins from their mud nests under the 
eaves, enlarge the entrance hole and 
nest there themselves. Another reason 
in town areas is a scarcity of mud, which 
the house martins must have for nest- 
building. 


Most people notice how house mar- 
tins stick to one house year after year, 
refusing to nest on an identical building 
next door. One theory is that they will 
not nest on a building unless they see 
old house martin nests there when they 
arrive in spring. Certainly, if you knock 
down old nests in the autumn this often 
means no birds will nest there the 
following year. 


The returning martins in the spring 
not only occupy the concrete boxes 
erected for them. They will also often 
build their own nests alongside the 
artificial ones, presumably because of 
the feeling of security the nestbox gives 
them. 


You can buy the boxes from Clent 
House Gardens, Clent, Worcs, for 16s 
each post free. They are relatively new 
to Britain, but over 12,000 have been 
used in Switzerland. Incidentally, town 
readers are not excluded from this idea. 
The house martin (according to a recent 


© The Countryman 


Nestboxes are easy to fix up 


London Natural History Society survey) 
is increasing in the capital, probably 
because of reduced smoke pollution 
which results in more insects to eat. But 
the recolonisation of central London 
from the suburbs is a slow process, one 
that could I am sure be speeded up by 
the provision of nestboxes in the fringe 
house martin zones: Primrose Hill, 
Stoke Newington, Islington and Ham- 
mersmith for example. House martins 
arrive in Britain in mid-April, so order 
your nestboxes now. 


organisations 


THE negotiations to merge national 
conservation bodies in Britain into one 
coherent organisation are moving very 
slowly indeed. The imaginative scheme 
to combine the RSPB, the Council for 
Nature and the county trusts secretariat 
is languishing after a prolonged ordeal 
by committee. So it is particularly 
pleasant to record that amongst bird- 
watchers at least a new organisation has 
been founded to do what its members 
want, and not the other way round. 


The International Bird Pellet Study 
Group is small and unpretentious. It 
aims merely to keep in touch with each 
other those ornithologists who are 
interested in the curious habit of many 
birds of coughing up indigestible bits of 
food. I knew owls and hawks did this, 
but was amazed to read in the Group’s 
latest Bulletin a list of a couple of 
hundred species that eject pellets. They 
include such unlikely birds as the dab- 
chick, corncake, nightjar, swift and pied 
wagtail. Anyone interested in helping 
the Group build up a reference collec- 
tion of pellets should contact David 
Hanson, Aberlour House, Aberlour, 
Banffshire. 


fied, boring nuts 
MONKEY nuts—more properly called 
groundnuts, and also known as peanuts 
—can be grown in Britain, a friend tells 
me. Shell a few nuts and plant them in 
sandy soil on heat. Transplant success- 
ful seedlings into larger pots, and grow 
in a warm greenhouse or kitchen. The 
plants should flower, and you will be 
able to watch how the nuts end up 
underground. The flowers are pea-like, 
and bloom in the air in the usual way. 
As the fruits begin to form, the flower- 
stalk bends downwards and lengthens, 
eventually forcing the nut into the soil. 


“2 photoshow 


THE exhibition of nature photography 
which was opened by Sir Landsborough 
Thomson at the Natural History Mu- 
seum in South Kensington last month 
will tour the country until October. 
Entitled THE WILDLIFE CAMERA- 
MAN, it is presented jointly by Wildlife 
and the Countryside, the Council for 
Nature and Ilford Limited. All the 
pictures in it were entered for the ““Wild- 
life Cameraman of 1967’’ competition: 
next month we shall announce details 
of the 1968 contest. 


The exhibition will’remain in London 
until 14 March. Then it will move to 
Glasgow Museum (29 March-30 April); 
Sheffield City Museum (10 May-7 June); 
the Hancock Museum, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne (17 June - 6 July); Leicester 
Museum (15-31 July); the City Museum, 
Bristol (8 August-4 September); and 
the National Museum of Wales, Car- 
diff (12 September-9 October). 


President: Peter Scott 


The Wildlife Youth Service 


OF THE WORLD WILDLIFE FUND 


WILDLIFE 
RANGER 


Director: Cyril Littlewood 


Headquarters: 120a London Road, Morden, Surrey. Telephone: MITcham 0419 


Two cow and three calf 
elephants, Ruhunu 
National Park, Ceylon. 
The snake-killing 
mongoose (page 9 
bottom: photo Jane 
Burton) is a more 
common animal in 
Ceylon. All will be 
helped by £600 from 
WYS members. 


by Cyril Littlewood 


WYS AID Corps members can feel justifiably proud of their 
efforts to raise money for conservation last year. Part of this 
total has now been allocated to the special projects supported 
by this fund-raising section of the Wildlife Youth Service. 
We hope that the AID Corps will expand considerably in 
1968, and raise an even greater amount. I hope to report on 
the projects selected for 1968 in the next issue of the magazine. 
Last year’s £10,000 was allocated as follows. A £2,000 balance 
is being held in reserve for emergency project support. 


WWF Project 118 Bristo/ Seychelles expedition £ 100 
WWF Project 142 Galapagos giant tortoise 500 
WWF Project 155 Galapagos rare species 2,200 
WWF Project 150 Japanese crested ibis 1,000 
WWF Project 258 Cey/on elephant survey goo 


WWF Project 290 Ceylon National Parks radio equipment { 


WWE Project 259 Wildlife of Madagascar 1967 project 740 
WWE Project 321 Wildlife of Madagascar 1968 project 860 
WWF Project 292 We/ney Wildfowl! Reserve ; 2,000 

£8,000 


All this money has been raised by young people who felt 
strongly enough about conservation to find ways and means 


of raising the cash so urgently needed. The donations varied 
from 6d to over £100, and many ingenious fund raising ideas 
were thought up by AID Corps members. Some of the 


‘projects deserve a special mention. The Seychelles expedition, 


for instance, helped to spotlight the plight of Aldabra, the 
Indian Ocean island that hit the headlines towards the close 
of last year. Had it not been for the public outcry following 
the Look programme on the island, Aldabra might well have 
been used as a military base and lost as an unspoiled wildlife 
refuge. The strange wildlife of another group of oceanic 
islands—Galapagos—still face a serious threat in spite of the 
efforts being made to introduce strict protection. 


Thanks largely to AID, the Japanese crested ibis may now 
survive, although in 1964 there were only about 12 of these 
birds left in the wild. Conservationists are very worried about 
the survival of the 1,200 or so remaining Ceylon elephants. 
A number of National Parks have been set aside for them, 
but unfortunately their traditional migrations carry them 
beyond the boundaries of some of the Parks. We have to 
know much more about this animal and its life and habits 
before effective and lasting protection can be provided. AID 
is helping to provide radio equipment so that the game guards 
in the National Parks concerned can carry out their difficult 
task with much greater efficiency. 


As with most other areas of the world, the wonderful 
wildlife of Madagascar now faces a serious threat to its future 
survival as forests are torn down and industry spreads across 
the island. Fifteen different species of lemur alone are facing 
extinction as their forest homes disappear. Urgent action is 
essential if they are to be saved. AID funds are being used 
largely to help finance a survey of wildlife on the island so 
that a conservation plan can be worked out. We have to 


Ceylon 
elephants often 
migrate to 
waterholes 
outside 
National Park 
boundaries. 
(Photos this 
page: Max 
Hemple). 


Cattle egrets or tick birds often hitch a ride on the great Indian rhinoceros (photo E. P. Gee). They feed on ground insects 

disturbed by its thumping feet. The Indian rhino is now entirely confined to a sanctuary on the Brahmaputra River, Assam. 
W YS Animals in Danger Leaflet No. I gives notes on the three 
Asian rhinos: the great Indian, the Javan and the Sumatran. 
Leaflet No. 2 covers both African species: the black and white 
rhinos. Price 3d each from Wildlife Youth Service (Information 
Leaflets), Morden, Surrey. Please enclose stamps or PO with 
your order. 


know much more about the needs of the animals before 
we can take any effective conservation measures—and these 
surveys must be paid for. Thanks to young people in Britain 
some of this money has been found. 


_ It is right that some of the money raised by young people 
in Britain should be retained for British conservation projects. 
American supporters of the World Wildlife Fund have said 
that they will give $1,000 for every $2,000 raised in Britain 
for the Welney Wildfowl Reserve in Norfolk. So by making 
this first donation of £2,000 to Welney, AID helped to 
raise a further £1,000 from the United States. 


For those who contributed to the success of AID last year 
it should be very satisfying to see how your money has been 
used. For those who feel that they would like to do something 
to help wildlife in a practical way this year, why not become a 
member of the AID Corps and join the other young people 
who are doing their bit to save wildlife? Donations and 
enquiries should be sent to Cyril Litthewood, AID, Morden, 
Surrey. 


HOLIDAYS 1968 
Christmas quiz 


WINNERS 


THERE WAS a large entry for this competition, and the standard 
was on the whole extremely high. Some wrong answers were 
very widespread : many readers were convinced that en//i was an 
unusual name for hawthorn, and several competitors said 
wearily that there was nothing in common between bonxies 
and broomrapes. Only one person sent in an entirely correct 
entry: E. K. Thompson of Manchester. He has won a week’s 
holiday for two with the RSPB warden in Shetland, and he will 
be flown there and back by BEA. Mark Mackworth-Praed of 
Epsom (aged 12) was awarded the pair of 8 x 40 Swift binoculars 
given by S. Rose & Co. He wins the under-16 section, and very 
nearly won the whole competition, since he only had half a 
mark deducted. 


The runners-up in the open section were C. M. Jackson-Houlston of 
Birmingham, C. J. Lerwill of Colchester, Jean Webb of Burton-on-Trent, 
P. Williamson of Newport and G. Wynne of Flintshire, all of whom had 
only two wrong answers and who receive a long playing Shell birdsong disc. 
Free tickets to London or Whipsnade Zoo go to K. Giles of Somerset, G. P. 
Deasy of Lancashire, S. Boyd of Bristol, Mrs. M. Ponting of Ipswich, Dr B. 
Thomas of Norwich and Mrs G. Wheeldon of Bakewell (who each had 23 
mistakes). 


In the under-16 section birdsong discs go to C. Hall of Brighton (24 mistakes) ; 
L. Chilton of Cheltenham and L. Cleverdon of London (3 mistakes) ; Teresa 
Mitchell of Bournemouth (34 mistakes) and Isobel Beard of Folkestone (4 
mistakes). Zoo tickets go to'R. Finucane of Liss, Catherine Lee of Lowestoft, 
and Anne Naish of Salisbury (4 mistakes); Nicola Lavington-Evans of 
Taunton and C. Manning of Southampton (5 mistakes); and P. Bull of 


Cambridge (54 mistakes). 
ANSWERS 


1. Caterpillars of the large blue butterfly are carried below ground by 
red ants in August. They are fed on ant larvae, and emerge into the 
daylight as butterflies the following June. 


2. A mermaid’s purse is the empty egg-case of a dogfish, ray or 
skate. 


3. A live lobster is blue; it turns red when boiled. 


4. A fritillary is both a flower (a bell-shaped lily) and a butterfly (a 
family of nine brown-and-black species). . 


5. A fluke is both a flatfish (the flounder) and a flatworm (eg the 
liver-fluke of sheep). 


6. The lesser white-toothed shrew occurs widely in Europe and Asia, 
but in Britain only in Scilly and the Channel Islands. The Bermuda 
buttercup Oxa/is pes-caprae is an alien from Africa that infests bulb- 
fields in Scilly. 


7. The dandelion is the only one that blooms throughout the year; 
the daffodil is the only monocotyledon. . 


8. The chough is the emblem of Cornwall; the alpine chough has a 
yellow instead of a red bill, and lives in Spain and the Alps. 


9. Broomrapes are leafless flowering plants that grow on the roots of 
other plants; bonxies are great skuas, which attack other birds and eat 
the fish they cough up in panic. Both broomrapes and bonxies are 
therefore parasites. 


10. A fitchew is a polecat; the fork-tailed bird is the red kite. Both 
are now confined to mid-Wales. 
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11. Whether or not St Patrick was responsible, the common lizard 
is lreland’s only reptile. 


12. Brecon Beacons, Pembrokeshire Coast and Snowdonia are 
the three Welsh National Parks. 


13. The black rat has been replaced by the brown rat everywhere in 
Britain except for a few seaports and Lundy; puffins nest on Lundy 
but not in dockland. (Both puffins and black rats also breed in the 
Channel Islands, which are debatably in Britain.) © 


14. Charles Darwin visited the Galapagos on HMS Beag/e; Bewick’s 
swan is a winter visitor to Britain; Gilbert White was the first naturalist 
to distinguish between willow warblers, chiffchaffs and wood warblers, 


15. Sandwich tern, Kentish plover and Dartford warbler—all from 
Kent. . 


16. The emblem of the Scottish Wildlife Trust is the rare Scots Prim- 
rose Primula scotica, which grows on sea turf in Caithness, Sutherland 
and Orkney. 


17. The edible dormouse and the edible frog are both introduced. 


. 18. The Isle of May (Firth of Forth) and Ynys Enlli (Bardsey) are both 


island bird observatories. 


19. The only frog to reach six inches is the marsh frog, naturalised in 
Romney Marsh, Kent. Waxwings occur in Britain only in winter. 


20. A fruit bat (the wrong way up) and a sweet chestnut were the 
photos. 


21. Hippos eat grass. Angus Wilson was wrong to suspect they eat 
annoying girls. 


22. The list should have read. Lepus timidus (mountain hare), Carduelis 
flammea (redpoll), Ranunculus flammula (lesser spearwort), Ba/aenop- 
tera borealis (sei whale), Linaria repens (pale toadflax), Mus musculus 
(house mouse), Sy/via communis (whitethroat), Sc/urus vulgaris (red 
squirrel) and Tro//ius.europaeus (globe flower). These could all have 
been seen together only in Donegal in June, although the toadflax 
grows there only as a garden escape. 


emmmmas BIRDSNEST COMPETITION 


_A_ blackbird’s nest in a car, photographed by Hilary 


Scho field. If you find any unusual nests this spring, send a 
photograph to the Editor, WILDLIFE AND THE COUN- 
TRYSIDE, Sheep Street, Burford, Oxford, by 31 March. 
State your name, age, address and details of the nest. The 
best picture taken by a reader aged 16 or under will be 


considered for publication and will win a £3 voucher for 
Ilford film. 


ERALD DURRELL in his fascinating book En- 

counters with Animals (Penguin 5s) describes the 

experience of a jacana bird and her brood on a pond 
in British Guiana. The jacana is an African and South 
American bird also called the lily-trotter. Durrell says that the 
jacana ‘is probably one of the strangest birds in South 
America. In size and appearance it is not unlike the English 
moorhen, but its neat body is perched on long slender legs 
which end in a bunch of enormously elongated toes.’ The 
jacana, Durrell goes on, with the aid of these toes and the 
even distribution of weight they give, manages to walk across 
water, using the lily-leaves and other water plants as its path- 
ways. It has thus earned its name of lily-trotter. 


Wallington Hall is one of Northumberland’s more attrac- 
tive stately homes. In the grounds there are a number of 
artificial lakes which were created long, long ago by damming 
a little stream running through the grounds. These miniature 
lakes are all in woodlands, and in summer their surfaces 
become overgrown with a thin layer of aquatic plants. There 
are no ornamental water-fowl, only the indigenous mallard, 
the dabchick or little grebe, and the waterhen or moorhen. 
The last named, I learned when I went to Wallington last 
summer, is a superb lily-trotter. 


There were six birds on one pond the day .I was there. 
There were three young moorhens, all fully feathered but 
without the brilliant scarlet beaks of their two parents. All the 
birds were lily-trotting, and remarkably well did they perform 
this seemingly precarious practice. The birds ran here and 
there across the water, treading on the quivering waterplants 
as lightly as feathers. Occasionally a bird would pause, peck 
and then go on. Evidently there was lush feeding on and 
about some of those waterlilies. 


One adult bird in particular remained stationary on a large 
waterlily until suddenly the plant began to quiver slightly. 


The moorhen took no notice. The leaf became increasingly 
agitated. Then the surrounding water seemed to boil. This 
brought the moorhen into action for it now started to stab at 
the disturbed water. Once or twice the moorhen turned, whilst 
balancing on the shaking lily leaf, to jab its beak beneath the 
surface. 


Fearing a pike I watched entranced. I need not have worried, 
for after a little more jumping and jerking on the part of the 
moorhen, a little grebe surfaced almost directly beneath the 
moorhen’s upturned white, twitching, tufted stern. The little 
grebe then dived again and disappeared. The moorhen re- 
sumed its static posture on the lily leaf, and after a few seconds 
it joined the other members of its family and wandered away 
over the lily leaves. It would seem that Britain has almost as 
efficient a surface runner in the common moorhen as South 
America has in its much publicised jacana or lily-trotter. 


The jacana or lily-trotter is closely related to our lapwing 
or plover. This one (below) was photographed by Jane 
Burton on mud up the Abery River in Guyana. As well as 
this South American species, other jacanas are found in 
Africa and Asia. The moorhen (left: drawing by Ian Willis) 
has a similar ability to walk on floating vegetation, 
although its toes are not quite so long. Look for the moor- 
hen (or waterhen) on any small pond. It is sooty black with 
a red forehead to its bobbing head, and white under its 
ever-flicking tail. 


compiled with the help of the county naturalists’ trusts 


EAST RIDING ++ EAST RIDI 


EA TARA EEE MO LAR RECES 
Naturalists won a notable victory at 
Skipwith Common recently. This area 
of considerable local importance for 
birds and plants was wanted as a 
caravan site. A public enquiry was held, 
at which the Yorkshire Naturalists’ 
Trust opposed the scheme. The Inspector 
refused to allow the caravans, and 
stated that he had decided this solely 
because of Skipwith’s natural history. 
It is believed that this is the first time 
wildlife has been officially given as the 
turning point in a planning appeal. 


+-+DEVON++DEVON+ +DEVON 


PR eA ci Sei a a AG Se ET 
The latest Journal of the Devon Trust 
contains a plea for ivy. Most people 
think they are doing a service by 
removing ivy from trees. Yet ivy is not 
a parasite: its suckers are only for 
holding on, and do not absorb any food. 
It usually does no damage to a tree, 
and provides nesting and roosting sites 
for birds, mammals and insects. The 
ivy was cut down off half the trees in an 
oak wood in Hampshire once every ten 
years from 1890 until felling took place 
in 1942. No difference could be found 
between the ivy-covered and _ ivy-free 
trees, in girth or total volume of timber, 
in spite of the fact that the trunks and 
main branches of some trees were 
completely covered with ivy. 


++NOTTINGHAMSHIRE+ +NOT 


CORES ie bee st RS ARRAS BGS AA RIED 
Derelict slag heaps from coal mines 
and other industries disfigure much of 
Britain. But they can be reclaimed, as 
the Nottinghamshire Trust showed 
when it organised a hundred people for 
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two days to plant 12,000 young trees at 
Newstead Colliery. The operation should 
bring a clothing of wildlife to the spoil 
heap, turning an eyesore into a beauty 
spot. } 


The extremely rare monkey orchid (photo 
Ted Lousley) is rigorously protected by the 
county trusts in Kent and the Thames 
valley. Lapwings, still common birds in 
Britain, are the emblem of the Lincolnshire 
Trust for Nature Conservation. Write for 
the address of your own county trust to 
Pyewipes, Willoughby, Alford, Lincs. 


+WESTMINSTER++WESTMINS 


Under a proposed new law (supported 
by the Council for Nature and county 
trusts) wild flowers would for the first 
time gain Parliamentary protection. The 
Wild Plants Protection Bill, introduced 
last month, would make it illegal to pick 
15 national rarities, which include the 
Cheddar pink, Teesdale sandwort, spring 
gentian, Snowdon lily and both military 
and monkey orchids. It would be for- 
bidden to pick and sell 29 more species, 
including primrose, cowslip, sea holly, 
fritillary, snowdrop, wild daffodil and all 
of Britain’s orchids. At present there is 
no national law protecting flowers. But 
almost all counties have byelaws 
forbidding the uprooting of wild plants. 
The new Bill is not likely to be passed 
this year. 


DORSET ++DORSET+ +DORSET 


EO ELE AR ARATE EAE EE: NT TR 
Water meadows used to have an 
elaborate irrigation system of sluices, 
ditches and weirs that allowed the grass 
to be flooded every spring to bring on 
an early flush of grass. This process 
naturally favoured certain flowers and 
animals, some of which are now becom- 
ing rare. Are there any water meadows 
in Dorset’s chalk country that are still 
deliberately flooded? The Dorset Trust 
is looking for one or two in working 
order that can be preserved as nature 
reserves. 


++LEICESTERSHIRE+ +LEIC 


Narborough Bog, one of the two most 
important local sites in the county, is 
now run as a Leicestershire Trust 
reserve. The owners retain the right to 
graze bullocks on the marshy meadows: 
a vital part of the management plans. 
The bog is endangered by a lowering 
of the river Soar for flood control. The 
M1 skirts the bog, and it may alter-the 
drainage patterns or allow road salt 
to be washed in after snow. The Trust 
hopes to cope with these problems, and 
look after the Narborough’s rich butter- 
fly life. The agreement came after a 
bitter disappointment for the Trust over 
Aston Firs, a fine orchid and butterfly 
wood near Hinckley. The wood was up 
for sale; it was independently valued 
at £3,000; the Trust got together 
£7,100; and at the auction a commercial 
company outbid them. 


and birds and has a profound effect on the soil. Earth- 

worms burrow by inserting their pointed head end 
into crevices between soil particles. The head is then expanded, 
pushing the earth away on all sides. If the ground is too 
compact, the worms literally eat their way along. 


[= earthworm forms the staple diet of several mammals 


When plenty of food is available, many earthworms live 
in U-shaped burrows from which their heads stick out at 
night. If food is scarce, the burrowing activity is greatly 
stimulated and a whole maze of burrows is constructed. 


Leaves and other pieces of decayed organic matter are 
dragged into the burrow and moistened with a secretion from 
the worm’s mouth which dissolves the starch they contain. 
When the leaves are sufficiently tender, pieces are torn off 
them and eaten. Often you can find leaves only partly pulled 
into the burrow, and standing upright in the ground. 


I recently carried out a simple experiment to find out what 
sort of food earthworms prefer. I pinned clusters of two types 
of leaves at the entrance to each of a large number of worm 
burrows on my lawn. Early next morning a count of the leaves 
showed that celery leaves were taken in preference to carrot 
leaves, while mint leaves were completely rejected. Onion 
leaves were preferred to all others. 


When extensive burrowing takes place in the search for 
food, a considerable quantity of soil is swallowed by the 


worms and ejected after the food has been extracted. These - 


deposits of soil form the worm casts which often spoil the 


You can study the way in which worms mix 
up and aerate the soil by keeping them in a 
jam jar. Fill it with loosely packed layers of 
differently coloured soils. Peg the leaves of 
various plants near wormholes (above right) 
and see which are eaten first. Drawings: 
Judy Jennings. 


Worms frequently drag leaves into the entrance of their 
burrows (photograph Albert Leon). This partial burial 
probably rots them and makes them easier for the earth- 
worm to eat. Terry Jennings describes which leaves 
earthworms like best: in his garden, onions were preferred. 
Overleaf, Dr Maurice Burton writes about /zs earthworms, 
which live under a gravel path and build cairns of pebbles, 
lifting stones many times their own weight. 


The diet of worms 


appearance of an otherwise well-kept lawn. Of the 25 British 
species of earthworms only two make casts on the surface; 
the remaining 23 leave their casts underground. 


Worms have a profound effect upon the earth: fertile soil 
may contain between one and three million worms per acre. 
The weight of soil passing through the bodies of the earth- 
worm population of an acre of soil is thought to be between 
12 and 36 tons per year. This means that all of the top four 
inches of soil would pass through the worms’ bodies in from 
eight to 24 years. 


This constant movement of the soil mixes it up. This is 
easily demonstrated by a simple wormery. Take a large jam 
jar and fill it with alternating layers of moist sand and soil. 
Place a layer of dead leaves on the top. The jar should be 


surrounded by black paper held in place with an elastic band. 
You can observe the worms by removing the paper, but they 
should normally be left in the dark. 


Worms plug their burrows with leaves and these decay and 
improve the soil. Soil which has been through the body of a 
worm is less acid than it was originally, and its mineral salts 
are more readily available for uptake by plants. 


The earthworm burrows are beneficial too, for they allow 
air to enter the soil, improve the drainage of water and make 
it more easy for plant roots to penetrate. Earthworms have 
the same effect (over a much longer period) as plough and 
spade. 


There is one other important effect of the surface-casting 
worms. The gradual deposition of soil on the surface results 
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in the burial of objects resting on the ground. Thus earthworms 
have been to some extent responsible for the burial and 
preservation of objects of archaeological interest such as 
coins, pottery and even the remains of buildings. 


Worms are very sensitive to vibrations and this saves many 
of them from their enemies. Try creeping up on a basking 
earthworm. When you are about a yard away, stamp on the 
ground. With one violent contraction of its body the worm 
will disappear into its burrow. 


Earthworms have no eyes but they do have light-sensitive 
cells scattered throughout the skin. They move away from 
intense light and tend to remain hidden in the soil during the 
daytime. It is at night they are most active. Nevertheless, 
earthworms will tolerate dim light, so that in the early 
morning before it is properly light there are still some worms. 
to be found on the surface. This is the factual basis behind 
the old saying that the early bird catches the worm. 


The cairn builders 


Maurice Burton 


AST YEAR I received a letter about piles of pebbles on 

a gravel drive. The lady who had written thought that 

these were formed by earthworms. Since the address 

on her notepaper showed she lived only a few miles from me 
I called on her to inspect the drive. 


The gravel covering the drive had been brought together to 
form several dozen heaps. To say each was two-and-a-half 
to three inches high and eight inches across at the base does 
not convey the conspicuous appearance of these heaps. What 
made them especially noticeable was an area of bare earth 
(averaging four inches across) around each heap. In this bare 
earth one could see impressions where pebbles had lain, and 
so it was easy to identify one by one, on the heap, the pebbles 
that had caused them. The impressions showed that no pebble 
had been prised up: each had been lifted away clean, as if 
a sucker had been applied to it. 


a strong-arm earthworm 

AT THE CENTRE of each of these mounds was a worm cast. 
When I took a mound apart (by carefully removing the pebbles 
one by one) I could see that a small hillock of earth formed its 
core. A typical mound consisted of 174 pebbles having a total 
weight of 214 oz. The pebbles ranged from pea-sized up to 
one that was 14 inches across and weighed 14 ozs. 


I then examined the gravel paths around my own home 
and found similar, but smaller mounds. When I looked at 
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night, especially when a light rain was falling, I found each 
mound had an earthworm stretching out from its centre to a 
length of about eight inches. Earthworms are sensitive to 
white light, but by walking carefully along a path using a red 
torch I did not disturb them. 


Darwin had already noted this phenomenon and referred 
to it in his book The Formation of Vegetable Mould through 
the Action of Worms, first published in 1881. (Now available: 
Faber 18s—Editor.) In this he did no more than suggest 
that the pebbles were moved by the worms using some sort 
of suction. Since then, so far as I can ascertain, little more 
has been done. I have been able to see with red light that, 
when a worm is moving a pebble, its head end, normally 
long and attenuated, is thickened. It appears to be forming 
an effective sucker, and this sucker must be strong enough to 
drag pebbles many times the total weight of the worm itself. 
It is possible sometimes to hear this happenning. By remaining 
perfectly still one can hear the chink of pebble on pebble all 
around. It is a similar situation to hearing the rustle of dead 
leaves or pine needles when the worms are dragging these 
into their burrows. 


like a vacuum cleaner 

WHEN ONE watches worms on a lawn at night, using the 
same method of red light, it is possible to see them feeding, 
the tip of the head moving over the surface of the soil like 
the nozzle of a vacuum cleaner. At the same time movements 
of the segments behind the head end suggest that something 
is being swallowed. 


Presumably the mounds of pebbles are an attempt, by 
worms which happen to live under a surface evenly strewn with 
small pebbles, to clear a patch of earth for feeding. When 
leaves cover the ground they are drawn into the mouth of the 
burrow and provide additional food. Pebbles are indigestible, 
but the behaviour pattern leading to their being moved is 
tolerably similar. Indeed small sticks, and even feathers or 
pieces of wool on a lawn, will be dragged into the mouth of 
the burrow and remain there for some time sticking up 
vertically from the ground. Perhaps earthworms have an 
impulse to clear away any litter near the burrow entrance. 


This fascinating series of photographs was taken by Jane 
Burton. Centre left are large earthworm cairns on a gravel 
path—note the bare soil round each heap of pebbles. A 
cairn may be 8" across (see foot rule in centre right photo) 
and 2" or 3" high. The worm apparently builds the cairn 
around itself, stretching out to pick up a pebble in its 
mouth, while its tail remains in its hole (bottom left). At 
the top of the page an earthworm lifts a pebble: note the 
trumpet shaped mouth being used as a sucker. Probably 
this behaviour is related to the earthworm’s habit of drag- 
ing leaves and grasses into its burrow (bottom right). 
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represents the ultimate in quality and craftsmanship... bearing a name which 
is always mentioned with pride. This is why everyone wants to own a pair of 
Zeiss glasses . . . they have symbolized prismatic perfection for generations. 
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There is unlimited choice of Binoculars and Telescopes 
to meet the ornithologists’ every need. Only 

famous brands, proved reliable and technically perfect, 
measure up to our exacting standards. Let us help 

you choose the correct model to suit your needs. 
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FR et eS IN RECA OB SET MD 


PRO RTP OA ORG LON A Rt a 


AER HIM Spe RC IA EDA PS NEL TINO Y A AERA CME IA TIT bt POR SRA STEIN BAD BA ENS 1 


IRDWATCHING is the most popular hobby of 

readers of Wildlife and the Countryside: so last. year’s 

survey showed. This is obviously partly because birds 
are so active, colourful and fascinating to watch, but also 
surely because birds are to be seen everywhere: in the country 
and city centres, on mountain-tops and in mid-ocean. 


If you are wanting to take up birdwatching, how do you 
set about it? I suggest that you start in your own garden. 
You may be surprised at the number of different species 
which visit it. Start making a list now. You can make your 
garden still more attractive to birds. Put out food in winter 
(a bird table is made quite easily) and water for drinking and 
bathing. Erect a few nestboxes (also easy to make). You can 
even plant shrubs and trees to provide berries, cover and nest 
sites. In short, you can make your garden a small bird reserve. 


An advantage of garden birdwatching is that you already 
have a ready-made, efficient and comfortable hide: your 


house. From a convenient ‘window, you can study birds 
feeding and bathing—without disturbing them. And there 


are many projects you can undertake. One is given on page 23. 


When you are ready to go further afield, the question 1s 
usually where. You may be lucky in having the advice of a 
local expert. Failing that, get a 1 in. Ordnance Survey map 


Birdwatching for most people starts at home, perhaps with 
an investigation into tits at milk bottles (photo: John 
Markham). Beginners need virtually no equipment, 
although a pair of binoculars is almost essential to follow 
such a fast-moving species as the spotted flycatcher 
(photo below by J. E. L. Bowes). John Taunton gives his 
recommendation on what binoculars to buy, and on page 
18 Stuart Rose, a practising optician, gives some more 
detailed advice. On page 23 there is a new project for 
garden birdwatchers. 


Cte mE Sag AL kU IR SENT ON OL EEE ETRE A I SNOT RAL FA RCI OO Nee At RT LAP eR EY BO HR AR Ae AR EON YB EG A HOLE A REET NO RRS MAR 2 8 ARTI DOs SS 


STARTING BIRDWATCHING 


John Taunton 
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84 Makers of the world-famous “Audubon” 


and look for nearby woods and water. Disused gravel pits and 
reservoirs, often present near large towns, are excellent places 
for birds, and so are city parks. The recently published book 
Where to Watch Birds by John Gooders lists numerous places 
county by county. Remember always to get permission before 
entering private land. The best way to learn a lot about birds 
in a short time is to go on a course under an expert tutor. 
Many such courses are run each year by the Young Orni- 
thologists’ Club. 


Birdwatching has the advantage that little equipment is 
required. The only rather expensive item necessary is a pair 
of binoculars. You can do much birdwatching in your own 
garden without binoculars, but sooner or later you will want 


The first Roof-prism Binocular from Swift—the 


Ultra-Modern, beautifully “lightweight, Slender and compact. 
Close-focusing permits the skilled watcher to approach as 
near as 10 ft. The 7x35 model has an excellent field of view, 
and amazing light efficiency of 41.8; weight is only 18.7 oz. 
(9 x 35 model available later this year). Cat. 6052B £49.10.0. 
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them. To the beginner, confronted with a vast range of sizes, 
prices and makes, the choice presents a problem. 


The recent arrival on the market of fairly inexpensive and 
often very good Japanese makes has brought binoculars 
within the reach of many more birdwatchers. But beware: 
Japanese binoculars vary a great deal. From many makes, I 
personally recommend 8 x30 Nipole binoculars. These are 
available from Charles Frank Ltd of Glasgow at £10 19s 6d, 
less a £2 discount to all birdwatchers up to 18. 


You will need a good identification book. Of the many 
on the market, I recommend A Field Guide to the Birds of 
Britain and Europe (Collins 30s) or, for youngsters, The 
Observer’s Book of Birds (Warne 6s). You will also need a 
field notebook for recording all you see. An organisation 
which can greatly assist you, whether you are a complete 
beginner or an expert, is the Young Ornithologists’ Club. 
Open to all those up to the age of 18, it runs birdwatching 
outings, interesting projects and surveys, and holiday courses 
throughout Great Britain. The YOC has local groups and a 
complete network of adults who are ready to take out 
beginners; members receive the club’s magazine which is 
full of information on birds and birdwatching, and on how 
to make bird tables and nestboxes. The annual subscription 
is 10s, and there are family and group membership schemes. 
For details, please write to YOC, The Lodge, Sandy, Beds. 


Choosing your binoculars 


by Stuart Rose 


HAT do all those numbers written on binoculars 
really mean? The first number (anything from 4 to 
25) is the magnification A 10x sign indicates that 
an object will appear ten times larger through the binoculars 
than when viewed with the naked eye from the same distance. 


The Dialyt 8x 30 from Carl 
Zeiss (right) costs £82 2s: 
an elegant combination of 
modern design with classic 
craftsmanship. The Scope 
de luxe (above) from Curry 
& Paxton costs £24 10s 6d. 
It is an 8 x 40, a good orni- 
thological size. 


lee ; SPORTSMEN WHO LOOK 
With or without Aeap use purpose 


spectacies DESIGNED BINOCULARS 


Designed to the sug- 

gested specification 

of an internationally- 
| known group of Orni- 
thologists, this is one 
of the finest Nature 
Study Binoculars 
available. 
Extra power is 
matched by extra 
brilliance to reveal 
details at dawn or 
dusk, or when an ob- 
jectis indeep shadow. 
The fantastically wide 
field is ideal for the 
tracking of birds in 
flight or as they hop 
from perch to perch. 
Extra-close focusing 
challenges the skilled 
stalker who can close 
right up to 12 feet and 
watch feeding activi- 
ties as if they were 18 
inches away. 
For the technically minded: Field of view (ft) 445. Weight 
38:4 oz. Size (closed) 6-25 ins. 


GUARANTEED FOR LIFE! 


4 


SPEGIAL EXTRA 
DISCOUNT OFFER 


Eric Hosking F.R.P.S. the but this binocular gives a We give 20% off 
celabrated ornithologist and remarkably wide field of the recommended 
bird photographer, view for both the spectacle retail price 
f writes wearer and the naked eye.* ; 
| ‘| have recently found that for The price is high but the ‘‘AUDUBON" 
themostexactingobservations Zeiss 8x 508 binocular is 
| particularly at twilight or beyond compare andlam OUR PRICE : 
> over the sea or misty delighted with it.”’ £34.0.0. Including 
terrain, | need a binocular case. Carriage and 
with greater brilliance of * Actually 130 yards at 1000 Insurance. 
illumination. which has never been equalled A saving of over 
Consequently, after testing ina spectacle wearer’s model £8.10.0 
various types, | have changed of this specification. THE “AUDUBON” by SWIFT. 8-5 x 44. 
to the new 8 x 50B Zeiss Se RES 
binocular which | find to be Degenhardt & Co. Ltd., | 
areally marvellous production; Carl Zeiss House, re a SR RE SER RAE PERSE | 
not only is the quality of 20/22 Mortimer Street, 
iliumination and optical London, W.1. S. ROSE & CO. 
correction beyond criticism, 01-636 8050 (15 lines) 151a High Road, Woodford Green, Essex. 
: Please supply...... Pair(s) of Swift “AUDUBON” 


British Agents for Carl Zeiss West Germany RRA aie thee acts eh tala ey eumiceane as 


Ges] b)egenhardt , Dien. Wie god wcdos : 


s iad Ce hintie ote wikia ale we ba REE 6 oie Bele Wea 0 baie eae (WL 3) 
et BN PA PR RE 


Please mention Wildlife and the Countryside when writing to advertisers 
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BIRD OF Have you seen... | 
PARADISE INN ~ the article about the Netherland’s 


birds’ paradise, the island of birds 
: —Texel—in the last issue of Wildlife 
Speyside, Tobago | and the Countryside ? It is worth- 


, while oin there in_- spring, 
West Indies oe RNG 
summer or autumn to see millions 


of different kinds of birds. 


700 acre wildlife sanctuary with miles of level and hilly : : ae ‘ 
forested trails, haunt of Manakin, Ruby Topaz, During your visit you can stay in the 


Hummingbird, Blue Pigeon, Brazilian Eagle, Guan, best hotel on Texel: 
Jacamar, Motmot, Woodcreepers, Jungle Wren, 


many other birds. Outboard motor boat in few minutes 
lands at Little Tobago where Greater Birds of Paradise, Ho te / O PD UIN 
Audubon’s Shearwater, Redbilled Tropic Birds and 
Brown Boobies nest. Marvellous sea gardens for 
snorkeling off private bathing beach. Headquarters for : DE KOOG — TEXEL — HOLLAND 


Florida Audubon Society Natural History Tours since 

1962. Exceptional meals included in £5 to £11 per day ’ : : 
per person rate. 15% service charge obviates tipping. Situated in the centre of various 
Egbert Lau, owner-manager and Audubon member. bird sanctuaries | 
Cable address: Paradise. 

ote] oe [ots] eats |e] ate] odeL elon ete oe |e ae] oSe] te oe] ts Loe] Se Lone Lone Se loceoae] ane el ane] el one oe] oe] eo 


Interested in Birds? 


A good field guide makes bird 
watching even greater fun. 

‘*A Field Guide to the Birds of 
Britain and Europe” (31/6 

incl. postage). 

For flight and anatomy, “‘Bird”’ 
Ornithologist, Membership 10/- a (14/- incl. postage). 
year. Why not join now or write Also Wall Charts in large and 
for our brochure to learn more small sizes and Bird Song 
about this nation-wide club? _ Records for enthusiasts. 
Group membership for schools R.S.P.B. nest boxes, for Tits, 
available. Robins and Flycatchers, 15/9 ea. 


Local outings, exciting holiday 
courses, projects and competitions 
for all ages. Magazine “‘Bird Life,”’ 
Membership Card and Arm Badge 
—a Kestrel in flight. All this 
when you become a Young 


THE YOUNG ORNITHOLOGISTS’ CLUB, THE LODGE, SANDY, BEDFORDSHIRE 


Please mention Waldlife and the Countryside when writing to advertisers 
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Catalogue available on request 
WILLS & HEPWORTH LTD. Loughborough 


ORNITHOLIDAYS 


(Registered) 
1968 Season of Birdwatching Holidays 


Carmargue (France) Neusiedl (Austria) Spain 
Majorca Farne Islands Isles of Scilly 
Orkney and Shetland 


L. G. HOLLOWAY, ORNITHOLIDAYS, GRIMSEL, 
BARRACK LANE, ALDWICK, BOGNOR REGIS, SUSSEX 


Pagham 2827 or Bognor Regis 4513 


Are you a collector? 


A Wildlife collector.? Your collection 
needs a home. For 15s we will send 
you a handsome Easibinder. As each 
issue of Wi/dlife drops through your 
letterbox, you can quickly and 
permanently bind it in this unique 
cover. Takes two years’ issues. 
Looks good on your bookshelf, too. 


London EC4 


Wildlife * 10 Bouverie Street 


LEICESTERSHIRE 


Ladybird 
Nature Books 


for Nature lovers of all ages 


British Wild Flowers 

The Ladybird Book of Pets 
British Wild Animals 
Garden Flowers 

What to Look for in Winter other ineacts 

What to Look for in Summer Our Rocks and Minerals 
What to Look for in Autumn Pond Life 

What to Look for in Spring Your Body 


The Weather 

Book of Trees 

The Seashore & Seashore Life 
The Night Sky 

Butterflies, Moths and 


plus Three superb NEW BIRD BOOKS 
Garden Birds A set of four 
Sea and Estuary Birds will eventually be 

Heath and Woodland Birds available 


All titles illustrated in superb 
full - colour throughout 
and still only 2/6 each (net) or 3/3 inc. P/P 


Smith’s for all your books 


© 


Most Smith’s shops have a good 
selection of new and established 
works on natural history and the 
countryside. Call in at any time and 
see them for yourself. If the particular 
books you want are not in stock we 
shall be pleased to order them for 
you. 


W. H.SMITH & SON 


Branches throughout England and Wales 


Please mention W7/dlife and the Countryside when writing to advettisers 
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A SELECTION OF NEW 
AND USED BINOCULARS 
SPECIALLY RECOMMENDED 


BY MR. FRANK 


The Frank-Nipole range of Prismatic Binoculars is made in Japan to our own specifications. 
The standard of construction is extremely high and performance compares favourably with 
much more expensive binoculars. Each binocular carries our 7 year Written Guarantee. 


Each of the following models has features of special interest to the bird watcher: 

10 x 50, centre focus, coated. Wt. 36 oz. This is by far the most popular of the range, and 
is ideal for all general purpose viewing. £15.10.0. (w/case). 

8 x 30 model. Wt. 18 oz. £10.19.6. (w/case). 


SEND 
FOR NEW 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


GHARLES FRANK LTD. 


145 QUEEN STREET 


GLASGOW, C.1 
STD 041-221 6666 


Britain's greastest stocks of new and used ex-Govt. 
Binoculars, Telescopes and Navigational Equipment. 
Actual makers of Astronomical Telescopes. 


YOUNG BIRD WATCHERS 


of up to 18 years of age qualify for special price 
concession. Details on request. 


ANY INSTRUMENT SENT WILLINGLY ON APPROVAL 


From the new range of Frank-Nipole Miniature Prismatics, we can 
recommend the 7 x 18 PET. This is a beautiful little glass which can be 
carried in pocket or handbag. Price with soft zip pouch £14.14.0. 


The rather larger miniature 10 x 40 weighing 184 oz. is offered at 
£15.15.0. (w/case). 


A specialist Binocular for the bird watcher. The Swift AUDUBON 8.5 x 44 
designed to the specification of the world renowned Audubon Society 
of America. Unusually wide field of 445 ft. at 1000 yards. Extra close 
focusing down to 12 ft. enables feeding activities, etc., to be watched 
as from 18 in. Included amongst other features are retractable eyecups 
for spectacle users, built-in adaptor to suit any camera tripod. This out- 
standing binocular has easy positive focusing by cylindrical control, 
weighs 38.4 oz. and the height closed is 64 in. Price with fine leather 
case £42.10.0. 


The Swift PANORAMIC 7 x 35 Binocular is an excellent general purpose 
glass which has extra large prisms for a tremendous field of view. Price 
£34.10.0. (w/case). 


Also available—the Swift SARATOGA 8 x 40 at £19.19.0. (w/case). 


Among good British glasses, we have no hesitation in suggesting the 
ROSS 9 x 35 STEPRUVA. Compact and weighing only 21 oz. Price 
£43.4.9. 


For wildfowling, etc., we can recommend the Day and Night 7 x 50 


*ex-Govt. Canadian Naval Binocular (Bausch & Lomb) £24. 


Also the new Russian 7 x 50 with English Hide Case £16.10.0. 
We stock binoculars by Zeiss, Leitz, Barr & Stroud, Ross, Swift, etc. 


TELESCOPES—Just a mention of the portable NICKEL SUPRA TELE- 
SCOPE. It zooms from 15x to 60x with 60 mm. O.G. and is mates a remark- 
able instrument Price £39.19.0. 


Please mention Wildlife and the Countryside when writing to advertisers 


Low or medium powers (say up to 10) are most suitable 
for general use. Higher powered binoculars are very difficult 
to hold steady in the hands and usually have to be used with 
a tripod. — 


pupil size at night 

AFTER the multiplication sign is another number (usually 
from 20 to 60): the objective lens size in millimeters. The 
objective lens is the one furthest from the eye—the larger of 
the two visible lenses. By dividing the objective lens diameter 
by the magnification you get the theoretical value of the 
exit pupil. In 1050 binoculars the exit pupil is 5mm. The 
exit pupil can be seen by holding the binoculars at arms length 
up to the light. Within the blue background of the eyepiece 
lens will be a small circle of brighter light. By measuring this 
exit pupil with a ruler you can check the true specification of 
the binocular against the quoted specification. The bigger the 
exit pupil the brighter the image seen by the eye. It is no use 
having binoculars with an exit pupil of 7mm if the pupil (the 
black centre) of your own eye is only 5mm. Older people 
tend to have smaller pupils. In bright light in all age groups 
the pupil closes to between 2 and 4mm, and in dull light or 
dusk or at night the pupil enlarges for most of us to between 
4 and 8mm. For this reason 7 x 50 binoculars are more suit- 
able (and efficient) in poor light than 7 x 35’s, because the exit 
pupil of 7mm fills the whole of the human pupil with light. 
It must be remembered, though, that the quality of the lenses 


and prisms in binoculars will also affect the apparent 
brightness. 


Some manufacturers stamp on their binoculars a field of 
view. This is the apparent width that can be seen at a fixed 
distance (usually 1,000 yards). The field of view generally 
goes down as the magnification goes up. 


The quality of the optics (the ‘insides’ of the binoculars) is of 
course extremely important. The coating of lenses reduces 
surface and internal reflections and this gives a brighter, 
clearer image. Many binoculars are described as having 
coated lenses, but often only the front surface of the objective 
and eyepiece lens are coated. This is really useless, as there 
are at least 10 optical surfaces in binoculars and all of them 
should be coated. 


It is essential that binoculars feel good in the hands 
and that the focusing wheels are easily reached. You must be 
able to hold your binoculars quite still for a reasonable length 
of time, so they must not be too heavy. Small hands will require 
smaller binoculars! If the binoculars focus by moving a 
central wheel, there must also be an independent adjustment 
for one of the two eyepieces. 


Most readers of Wildlife and the Countryside will want their 
binoculars for bird watching and nature study. The ideal 
binoculars are probably between an 840 and a 10 50, 
preferably with a wide angle or reasonably good field of view. 


Bird 
bathing 
project 


OST people who put out water for birds regard it mainly as 

a drinking supply. Drink is of course important, but birds 

also have to bathe. The reasons for bathing are not Clearly 
understood, but we think that it is not for actually cleaning or 
cooling but is part of their ‘feather maintenance’. Some orni- 
thologists consider that some birds find it essential to bathe 
before preening. 


We want to find out which species are seen bathing, whether 
weather has any effect, and what they do after bathing. We are 
therefore asking readers to take part in this national survey. You 
will need to supply water for birds to bathe in: watch them 
bathing ; and then send your observations in on the form below. 
You might like to experiment further with different water depths 
and different temperatures. 


Water for drinking is not necessarily suitable for bathing. 
Birds will drink happily standing on the edge of a bowl which is 
far too deep to bathe in. Whether your bird bath is a bowl, a tin 
or a pond, it is essential that at least one side of it shelves gradu- 
ally. An upturned dustbin lid makes an ideal bird bath. If you are 
going to buy one rather than use an old, discarded one, choose 
the new rubber or plastic type. 


Please post the form by 15 May 1968 to: The Education 
Officer RSPB, The Lodge, Sandy, Beds. Continue en a separate 
sheet of paper if necessary. 


WILDLIFE AND THE COUNTRYSIDE 
BIRD BATHING PROJECT 


Post this form to Education Officer, 
RSPB, The Lodge, Sandy, Beds, by 75 May. 
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lLeitzweicht! 


HESE Leitz Trinovid 10 x 40 binoculars 

weigh 193 ozs. This is about half the 

weight of other glasses of equal power 
you may have used — but they’re no lightweight 
performers -—field of view is 122 yds. at 1,000 yds. 
and the twilight factor an unusually high 20 for 
exceptional brightness. The unique Leitz optical 
system (diagram below) is completely sealed 
in. Dust, sand and weather cannot penetrate. 
Focusing and right eyepiece adjustments move 


Left : 

Optical system 
of Leitz 
Trinovid. 


Right : 

Optical system 
of conventional 
binoculars. 


internally and are centrally controlled. Compare 
the Leitz Trinovid with any other binoculars for 
performance, convenience, comfort, and then 
work out ways and means of acquiring a pair. 
They’re certainly not cheap, they could not 
possibly be, but remember they’ll be your com- 
panion for the rest of your life. Price, with 
carrying strap and hard leather case, £94.10.2. 
Other models: 7 x 35 B Trinovid, £92.7.2. 
8 x 32 Trinovid, £86.4.1. 


Seitz E, Leitz (Instruments) Ltd 


eee 30 Mortimer Street, London, W.1 


TRINOVID 
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by Richard Hayes 


ICROECOLOGY may sound 
M intimidating. But it is merely 

the study of relationships 
between animals and their environment 
—not a big environment like a field 
or a desert or a stream, but a very small 
one like a cow pat, the crack behind a 
piece of bark, or an old bird’s nest. 
Microecology by J. L. Cloudsley- 
Thompson (Arnold 12s 6d and 7s 6d) 
is a short, concentrated book. It tells us 
how to measure the microclimate: the 
temperature of the hot sand an ant is 
crawling over, or the humidity deep 
inside a moss hummock. It discusses the 
daily and seasonal movements of small 
insects up and down tree trunks, and is 
a mine of practical suggestions for 
investigation. 


A book for younger readers is Bats, 
Shrews and Lizards by Richard Taylor, 


Drawings on this page from Indoor 


Plants by Jenny Corbett (Nelson 5s). 


the latest in the Stand and Stare series 
(Methuen 6s). There are now ten of 
these nature books, and they are ideal 
for children from five up to ten. They 
describe where an animal lives, what it 
eats, how it breeds, and what its enemies 
are. There are excellent drawings on 
every page. 


The How-do-you-do series of books 
is suitable for any age from eight up- 
wards. The latest, Indoor Plants by 
Jennie Corbett (Nelson 5s), is one of 
the best. We are told which plants 
don’t like gas fires, how much to water 
them in the winter, and when to throw 
them out. There are precise instructions 
and pictures for a score of plants from 
mother-of-millions to mother-in-law’s 
tongue, and from spider plant to 
azalea. There are some good ideas that 
don’t involve buying a plant: sow the 
seeds of orange, lemon, grapefruit, 
grape, apple, plum and peach. I knew 
carrot tops placed in a saucer of water 
would sprout a feathery plume of 
leaves, but not that the same applied to 
a pineapple. 


Archibald Thorburn’s four volume 
British Birds, published in 1915, is now 
a collector’s piece, but I was lucky 
enough to be able to examine recently 


~ some.of. his. magnificent paintings from 


this book, and to compare them with 
Thorburn’s Birds, a new edition with a 


BUY FROM US FOR 
BARGAINS IN 
BINOCULARS 


’SKYBOLT” Coated Lens 
Complete with case 

8x40. Exit Pupil 5mm. 
Field at 1,000 yds: 105 
yds. Other models up 

to 16x50. 


ONLY £8-5-0 +-4/6 p.p. 


TELESCOPES 


30x30 Coated lens with 
Tripod and Pig Skin 
case. 2 draw. Open 143”, 
closd 6%”. Nickel plated. 


ONLY 67/6 +2/6 p.p. 


fj MICROSCOPES 


A small micro- 
scope with 
powerful magni- 
fication! 4 lens 
turret x100 x200 
x300 x500. Com- 
plete with slides. § 


ONLY 32/6 
we + 1/6 p.p. 
ee “= A larger micro- 
= scope with 3 lens 
turret x100 x200 x300. Complete 
with zip case and dissecting set 
of tweezers, scalpel, needle, spatula. 1 prepared 


and 2 spare slides. ONLY 55/- 42/6 p.p 


LS 


ALL THESE ITEMS HAVE OUR ‘MONEY BACK 

GUARANTEE’. Please send cash with order to: 

LIM & CO, (Dept. W) 9 RUSSELL CHAMBERS, 
BURY PLACE, LONDON, W.C.I. 


Go shooting on @ 


a camera 


—in the beautiful game 
reserves and national parks 

of Ugandaand Kenyain Sterling- 
area East Africa. 15- or 21-day 
tours arranged by S.L.A. Ltd. You 
travel on scheduled flights to suit 
your convenience, and the tours are 
all inclusive. See your local travel agent, 
or send for free brochure from: 


Dept: 24 S.L.A. Ltd. 33-35 St. Mary Axe 
London E.C.3. 01-283 2525 Est. 1935 


Safaris to the 
Land of Adventure 
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This family of blue tits bathing in a garden pool was photographed by Eric Hosking. What birds 
bathe in your garden? Do they preen afterwards ? The RSPB and Wildlife readers are co-operating 
in a special survey to find out: look inside on page 23. 
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This month’s cover 


Minerals are literally substances dug from the earth by mining. FLINT (1) was the first sub- 
stance mined in England 4,000 years ago, by New Stone Age miners in Norfolk, Wiltshire and 
Sussex. It gave man his first sharp axes for clearing the forests. Early man also fancied JET (2), 
a hard mineralized wood. Yorkshire jet was used for jewellery from prehistoric to Victorian 
times. 

AMETHYST (3) and POTATO-STONES (4), fascinating when you break them and find the 
crystals inside, are two varieties of quartz. Cubes of FLUORSPAR (5 and 6) build up in 
delightful tints. Visitors to the Lizard in Cornwall know the polished ashtrays and model 
lighthouses cut from SERPENTINE (7). 

Ores are worth searching for on old mine dumps. Cornish dumps may yield heavy scraps 
of CASSITERITE Or TIN-STONE (8). GALENA, the commonest ore of lead, occurs sometimes with 
ZINC ORE (9), sometimes with BARYTES or ‘“‘cawk”’, as they call it in Derbyshire (10). KIDNEY ORE 
(11) is an unmistakable form of iron ore. ‘““THUNDERBOLTS” (12), which you can pick out of 
chalk cliffs and quarries and admire for their radiating structure, are a form of iron sulphide 
or pyrites. 


Described by Geoffrey Grigson and painted by Tristram Hillier. ; 
Illustration and text reproduced from the ‘Shell Nature Book’ by courtesy of the publisher, J. M. Dent. 
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